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and where it is distributed. In the last three lectures aristocracy and 
democracy are treated and it is said that "there is no opposition 
between the principles; there is only a practical opposition of tenden- 
cies " which may, however, be reconciled. Though somewhat paradox- 
ical, the lectures, like all of Seeley's works, are interesting. They 
contain much acute and valuable discussion of terms and a vast 
number of historical illustrations. As might be expected much use 
is made of English history. To one already familiar with general 
history this volume forms a very suggestive commentary on the forms 
of government which have grown up in different ages and under 
diverse conditions. 



REVIEWS. 

La Lot des Pauvres etia SociiU Anglaise: Organization de V Assist- 
ance Publique en Angleterre. By Emii,e Chevaujer (Ouvrage 
couronne' par l'Institut, Prix Beaujour). Pp. 411. Paris: Arthur 
Rousseau, 1895. 

The literature in relation to the English poor law system is already 
voluminous, and comprehends many works of undoubted excellence. 
As far as the history or description of the administration of the poor 
laws is concerned, there can, therefore, scarcely be said to exist any 
great need for another work. Moreover, the Frenchman is not in 
general an apt or devoted student of foreign institutions. A book on 
this subject by a native of France, therefore, if it is to be of value to 
the English-speaking public, must do something more than give a 
history and description of the system. It must possess some peculiar 
merit on account either of the attitude assumed by the author in mak- 
ing his study or of comparisons made with other systems with which 
he is equally or more familiar. 

Handicapped by these rather severe conditions, the work of M. 
Chevallier nevertheless has a real raison d 'Stre. 

A student of foreign social questions cannot but be struck with the 
different attitudes with which the same problems are considered in 
England and in France. A question which in the first country is 
deemed to be strictly one relating to poor relief, in France, is a labor 
question. The present movement for workingmen's insurance in 
Europe is an excellent example of this. In France the question is con- 
sidered without the slightest suggestion being made as to its influence 
on poQr relief. In England, workingmen's insurance is proposed 
strictly as a measure of poor law reform. It is precisely in respect to 
this distinction that M. Chevallier's work is of chief importance. 
Though the account of the history and administration of the poor 
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taw system seems to be clear and correct, it is the last hundred pages 
of his work, a part which might have been fittingly entitled the 
relationship of the English poor law system to the labor problem in 
England, that is of interest to the American or English student. 

The questions here considered are: what have been the effects of 
the system of the organization of labor upon the extent of pauperism, 
and, vice versa, what have been the effects of the poor laws upon the 
creation and development of workingmen's organizations and em- 
ployers' institutions for the benefit of their employes. In answering 
these questions, the author has given us an admirable sketch of the 
fundamental differences between the English and French laboring 
man, and English and French workingmen's institutions. 

As regards these latter the experience of the two countries have 
been in marked contrast with each other. The first of these differ- 
ences consists in the widespread development in France of the so- 
called Institutions Patronales, or institutions founded by employers 
for the benefit of their employes, and their almost total absence in 
England. In France it is almost an exception to find a large indus- 
trial establishment that does not make a considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice for the carrying on of work to improve the condition of their 
employes. The Coal Mining Company of Blanzy expends over a 
million of francs a year in subsidizing sick insurance funds, in pro- 
viding for old age pensions for its invalidated workingmen, in erect- 
ing dwellings, and assisting its workingmen to become owners of 
their own homes, in providing schools, a medical and hospital service, 
etc., a sum which is equal to one-half that distributed by the company 
in the way of dividends. The Coal Mining Company of Anzin does 
still more, and expends over a million and a half for similar purposes, 
and the great iron and steel works of Le Crensol an equal amount. 
These, though notable, are not isolated examples. Practically all of 
the great coal mining companies, such, for instance, as those of 
Douchy, Courrieres, Sierin and Bessiges do as much in proportion to 
their resources as Blanzy and Anzin. The Bon March^ at Paris, the 
printing house of Mame et Fils at Tours, the glass works of Boccarat, 
and scores of others might be mentioned for their sacrifices for the 
same purposes. In England, such a system of workingmen's institu- 
tions does not exist In other words, as regards at least the large 
industries, employers in France have created or assisted in the main- 
tenance of institutions which take care of the workingmen when 
sick or in trouble, which assist them to make savings and become 
houseowners, or to provide for pensions in their old age. In Eng- 
land employers have taken no such precautions for the assistance of 
their workingmen when in need, but on the other hand have 
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developed a general poor law system. It is not clear whether the 
absence of workingmen's institutions has contributed to the 
development of poor relief, or the fact that such a system was in 
existence, seemed to obviate the necessity for creating relief insti- 
tutions. Whatever the explanation of these facts, there can be no 
doubt that the difference of the condition of affairs profoundly 
modifies the problem of poor relief in the large manufacturing 
communities. 

Co-operating with these Institutions Patronales which assist the 
workingmen to make provisions for times of need, is the enormous 
development of the principle of savings in France. This is probably 
the greatest difference in the temperament of the working classes in 
the two countries. Though England was the first to create a postal 
savings bank, and France did not follow the lead until twenty years 
later, the development of this institution in the latter country soon 
surpassed that of the former, both in respect to the amount of deposits 
and the number of depositors. Moreover as the law of England 
permits of a larger maximum account for each depositor than is the 
case in France, there is no doubt that the poorer classes are much better 
represented among the depositors in the latter than in the former 
country. Statistics of private savings banks in France show a similar 
greater development of these institutions in France. 

Turning next to mutual aid societies organized by the workingmen 
themselves, England has gone a long way toward making up her lack 
of other kinds of prudential organizations by the great success 
achieved in this field. The great development of the friendly societies 
is well known. France to be sure has similar institutions in her very 
successful SociUte de Secours Mutuels, but she has no such institutions 
as the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Manchester Unity, the Hearts 
of Oak Benefit Society, etc. 

It is unnecessary to follow this comparison further. Enough has 
been given to show the attitude of the author in making his study. 
With him the effort has been made not so much to study the system, 
as to study the effect of the system upon English society. The funda- 
mental points that it was desired to emphasize were: that the poor 
law system of a country must be studied in its relations to existing 
social institutions, and to determine in how far it is possible to avoid 
the necessity for poor relief by the development of institutions of 
saving and forethought. 

To the French reader other portions of M. Chevallier's work will 
doubtless be of equal interest with those commented upon. For 
American readers, however, the features referred to constitute its 
chief value. 
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In conclusion, it should be added that this study is based upon a 
personal investigation made by the author, and received the Beaujour 
prize from the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, as the best 
work submitted in a competition held by the Academy. 

W. F. WH.WUGHBY. 
Washington, D. C. 



Civic Club Digest of the Educational and Charitable Institutions and 
Societies in Philadelphia. Compiled by a Committee of the Social 
Science Section of the Civic Club, with an Introduction on Social 
Aspects of Philadelphia Relief Work by Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Ph. D. Pp. clxxiv, 201. Price, 1.00. Philadelphia: Civic Club 
of Philadelphia, 1895. 

It seems that as long ago as 1879 the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity published a "Manual for Visitors among the 
Poor, with a Classified and Descriptive Directory to the Charitable 
and Beneficent Institutions of Philadelphia." This was one year before 
the Boston Charities Directory was issued and two years before the 
appearance in print of the "London Register and Digest." * But while 
the charity organization societies of London, New York, Boston and 
Baltimore have issued successive editions of their charities directories to 
correspond with the rapid increase and development of charitable insti- 
tutions, the Philadelphia book has remained in its original form, and 
so has long ceased to be a directory to the existing charitable agencies. 
It has now been replaced by this work of the enterprising Civic Club. 

The most notable feature of the new directory is the introductory 
matter, covering 164 pages, written by Professor Lindsay, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The formal statements found in a char- 
ities directory under the name of each organization are useful for ref- 
erence, but the ordinary reader is not able from these statements to 
gain any clear conception of the charity work of a city as a whole. 
Much duplication of effort becomes at once apparent, but one is left in 
doubt as to the adequacy of the efforts made, the real quality of the 
work accomplished, and the ideals toward which improvements should 
be directed. The delineation must be thrown into perspective by one 
who is familiar with the relative positions of the various organizations, 
and one who can treat the whole scene in the light of the accumulated 
experience which modern charity commands. To supply this need 
was evidently the purpose of Professor Lindsay's introductory essay. 
The result is worthy of high commendation. 

•Pp. jciii, xlv. 
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